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•rfor«* Mr^h* fv^r^fitp Pvprp^ii nrpf^r^f>r»« for 

• of ^ Hr ifip ifn rhiH pof P*ar^ provIdlnQ nai*iPP «« m f urwt Ion 

* ^ 9 y,m €^hl 1 "I, of fm^^l H^hpvior tndlr^t^ tK^t if 

pr^lir^* f^o^hr^f lrf^rpr^*^r4 rhla an a at^ rhat rh«» 

cfitli^ «*aa llk^lv to fe^ oal# than fMal^, ^for«i th^ rfilM 1* 

born an/1 th# parent a aivl co«aunily r^apoM to that child in a 

»^« dltfaranrial faahtofi, nf eooearn h^rm ia in i^tiaP My ara th^a^ 
aarly MW dirrarMf^ial parf^naal hahavlom tranmittad to th# chili 
and triiat ktndw of itif an^ bahavlorw ar# a CMiaaouanc# of th##'^ In tha 
•Qlwa^taant iiaciiwalon in this fMoar. an attavpt is Mela to 
dSMon strata that in naiiT aspacts nf th# child*# bahavior thara ara 
#^rly anJ pi^fcianl Jiflataocaa in th# inlant^a h#Hav4or as a functiofi 
of Its saw« w^or fha first f#^ fionths of lifa^ boys ra^aiv# oiora 
oraiiMl hahavior do olrls* h o w aw r^ by aiw taonths of aoa, thiw 

fc** r##ars#4 itsaif, Py th# #nd ©f th# first yaar of lif#^ qirls 
^ooeh and stay elos# to thair nothar siqnif leant ly nor# than do boys. 
fM# n#thod of soeialisino tha younq child is to turn th# infant to a 
oositlon faeln# avay frosi and not touehinq tha isothar. Ttia data 
lfPlloat#d that in our soeinty sown hav# wor# fr##dosi of actian and 
itora ayai labi# ehoieas in social Intarparsotia 1 ralat lonshlps. (CK) 
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A*. « n r« HA T ij r' ffurv^. W7\l f.h , ^ i« « iil»pln tmith, !♦ is oftrn 



ij. *hf- i t rnrnt cf lr\n dl ffercn ^ow mr^or^f p^ylon. 

r« >t ft ry ^ h' ’ 1 i ‘ ^ flrr \n of probleM prised iu>d Che 

n; lcx;i^ ^ro^Ioyri. -lii . 1 with iMKHi^tra^ Individual (or 

rrr^^iy) <ii rferrn'^cN . Tt^»r fhllo'ofhy «^f acience does not dictatn this. Just 
as rr-v^Hlin^ would br a %^ycholjey in which we seek to find ways in which 
f^op^r are si^lar and what nanlpulaticns can cause elmllaF perforB»nce. Sex* 
social clsas and -viltyre rurrently are used to explain differer^ es rather 
than treat thea as sw>dla which provide the vari^llity necessary to help pin- 
point the processes at work, ftychological coocepts and procefses aust be 
observed within these carrier variables. TOere is, however j no ctMrantee 
that individual differences win appear within theae different groups, nor for 
that aattc-r should investigation eease at the deaonstration of these dlffsr- 

oticiS. It Is the processes which produce these differences which arc at the 

# 

htrart of Kui#ntific, Inquiry. 

'Rils dlaeuoalon Is not concerned with desMictmtlnfi how bc3|ys are differ* 
ent fi-cBi girls --either better or wors.--but merely what are the processes 
bhat are at work which produce sqm of the differences observed between male 
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nr! {iTJt.t rvin*; In n i s • I ' r, , r,' ■»*tnnpt will t>* »n*de *n rrs^lv** 

**■ * ^ fi AC #. ^4 e A#%rne*i or if^^*ntiined by ic 

Mf l<. 1 r*: u«f 'M.w;, •>-. la?u»' of Mcln,;i'«i vrrtui 'llfferentlal eicperlcncc 

fwr ' <* fji'ir »n >. r»’. <^n»' r<'^';or. for Ihla cfiriplrxlty is that 

Y -> r -»: 1 - '.. r . , : • , . 1 r> ,Ar. i.? >, ii, a Jifft-rwntiatei 

'* • '*• • Ar« r» ?: j» .t, l*» 1 1 m ir, otu- way ar.a f;irl children in anot.hor. 

Til lf,a* . . x liffrrrnrrs riiino Jiioi.t ly obs»TV«-l are likely to be con- 

r ; i rr r,;.! i -vi jxjerlenre. Ht»we*,'or . It la al^c' clear that at very 
»arly irlrl ar'l '^ov InfantB rospon'1 1 1 frerent 1 y to f'»Ttain kinds of '’Xpcrl- 

or'o, .h/it ‘hln !1 or^nt ial -eapondlng nay be a function of socte blolo«leal 
differcnct Is not to be ignored. As will be discusacd Rubaequently In greater 
d*’t^nl 1 i f' 1 r 1 irffint r are talked to nore thor. bojr infants at very early ages 
iU’vin. b//l; Mosr., lfR 7 ). This might explain differential language acquisition 
Tor it Is kneam that girls sh^r precocious developncnt vis a vis boys« How- 
ever, we also know that girl Infants respond Bore to auditory slgiMls than do 
boys (Bauncl ft I^vis , 1971)- Girls my be spoken to Bore because they are 
Bore responsive to the stlmilatlon. Ihis tiould suggest that there mrm som 
basic biological differences accounting for differential experience. Hie fol- 
lowing renarKs, therefore, Goncarn themselves more with what we ^serve happen- 
ing in the Hfe of the very young child as a function of its sex. We Bust 
leave for later the issue of the relationship between experience and blologl- 
eal disposition. In a#real sense, not enou^ lnfozm.tion is avaU^le to 
answer this type of question. 

Hie sex of the child is always an Inportanc attribute of the organism's 
identity* Long before birth, parents start to discuss their preference for 
the sex of the unborn child and start providing names as a function of the sex 
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<r thr> ir.ili. Rnf-win^J hnw bir it. will , what Kln'i of personality It 

wiiL have, whe*r.or It will bn hnnithy or not, the first and prisary attribute 



of th<- child wh.i-h nt‘»nl tn ir. labeling it as a functl«i of its sea. 

Ihfnn fxp ft fctu.'^. mnthcrr, r*Fpon1 to the frtun' behavior in a sex doternilnin^, 
wa.v, .Several >earr, a^o w ur.icrto< K '••ornc .» tudles of fetal behavior in the 
la-at trinrrtcr of prf |s:nar.c v (.f?ee nonta*.- , ntonlr * Te»wi.«, It was our 

impress i<n-- no data were directly obtained-- that SKutners responded to the 
activity of her fetus in a rex appropriate fashic«i. If the fetus was active, 
kl-tiec ".rd ^ great iLal, th^ ;r, other liitc 2 >rctu.l this as a sl^j U.iit 

the child WB s more likely to be nalc than female. This may be the earliest 
example of how anticipation or predict ion abc"it the sex of ‘the child is tied 

I 

to some of the behavior ciiaracteristieally assigned to one sex or another. 

In tenas of general observation of people's behavior, most of us are familiar 
with the extent and intensity of methods used to predict the sex of the Infant. 



These vary from tne more scientific notions of the time of copulation In rela- 
tionship to ovulation, to the "old wives' tale" of horw the ''hild lies In the 
mother's wo^, that is, the notion of carrying the baby "high" or "low" being 
predictive of the child's sex. 



These then are Just some examples of the Kind of preoccupations parents 
have with the sex ch^acterlstlc of their iinborn child. Certainly parents 
concern themselves with other characteristles , such as whether or not 'toe child 
'wUl be j^yslcally and eaent ally sound. However, parents' attitudes 'toward the 
fetus usually center on toe specific cha'-acterlstlc of toe sex of the child. 
Biis kind of exaggerated concern may, of course, reflect some cultural need, 
concern and/or 'value system. 
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This ronr^rr Itsn'. ' mor.*:, obvlcnisly from birth on. At the time 

of birth the first characteristic of the Infant at* ended to la its sex, then 
its physiral hchlth. While it i' true that sex is one of the most obvious 
charactf’i'i s t icr ol a Jn;*.t-born child, the continued pr»;occupation with its 
s«-y. in not roRsonable. Hatr on th>’ jur.t-born and newborn indicate that there 
a^e m.any f-*her chira- 1 -rlcticr ct "he infant v.hich can Lc used to describe it. 
ib’wevur, t)ie sex of the infant remains most dominant. All birth anncancementc 
provide t!ie sex of the child and other phyalc&l attributes such a# how much It 
Wi lt;}., d, < It . Not m-ntiu/ied is wfjetner the enfant, for example, sleeps well, 
is alert, or whether it seems to be easily^ irritated. These characteristics, 
>diieh alec become obvious vlthln a few days, ai'e not the kind of informatic« 

* f 

which we transmit# 

suninariECj frOTi what we know of coroion experience it is apparent that 
even before the child ii^ born^ and certainly after ^ parents, friends and ccm« 
munity respond to that child in a sex differential fashion. The characteristic 
most attended and responded to is the sex of the djrfant. Perhaps this is best 
characterized by the axclainatlon of the newborn* a parent when he/she says, **I 
have a girl (boy)," not, "It*s a healthy baby." 

What must be of concern to those Interested In psycholagical processes is 
to determine the consequence of these parental behaviors# More to the point, 
in what way are these early sex differential parental behaviors transmitted to 
the child and what kinds of infant behaviors are a consequence of them? Wl^t 
we hope to accoinplish in the subsequent discussion is to demonstrate that in 
many aspects of the child's behavior --personality, social and cognitive 
development* •there are early and profound differences in the infant's behavior 
as a function of its sex# In the following discussion, we shall c^eentrate 
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on ll'iO spc rifle dnnnin of interpersonal rclation5hip--speelflcally the mother- 
Infant dyad- -because it is clear that this one aspect is fundamental to the 
whole subsequent rati^^e of human behavior subsumed under the taxonomy of person- 
ality and social dcveloptncnt * Tlie effect of this dyad on cognitive development 
is also to be found (r^ewin ft GoldbuT"g, I 969 ) but for this essay will be fore- 
gone. ^ 

Feperidency and attachment are two widely discussed aspects of early human 
interact ir While there is controversy in the literature as to exactly what 
aj’e t>ie processes which elicit ara maintain interpersonal relationships , both 
concepts have to do -with the irtfant's relationship to its mother and other 
significant caretakers. neither dependency nor attachment theory is really 
suitable in describing the mother -Infant relationship but for the sake of this 
paper, T would prefer to use the term attachment. Ainsworth's (19^) defini- 
tion is quite adequate ; "attaclunent behavior Is behavior through which a 
discriinlnatory, differential affectional relationship is established with a 
person or object...," Schaffer and Emehson (1964) state that attachiaent "is 



the tendency of the young to seek the proximity of certain ether members of 
the species,'' These definitions complement each otiier and have much in ccemon; 
they each suggest that both parent and Infant act on one another; bhat is. 
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both infant and parent become attached to each other. 



Parental behavior in the service of attachii^nt varies as a function of 
the sex of the Infant . * A series of studies undertaken will be described to 
demonstrate these sex related behaviors. Rather thEui present each study and 



the results (this would be repetitive since most of them have been presented 



elsewhere; }, we will present a description of the kinds of sltuatlms in which 
data are gathered and a suimary of the results follow* The reader interested 



in th^ original r<‘ports should consult the following papers: Lewis and 

Goldberg, 19^9 > Goldberg and I^is, 19^> Messer and Lewis, in pressj Lusk and 
Lewis, 1971> Ban ani Lewis, IS^l; Lewis and Ran, 1971? Lewis, 1971* 

Generally, the mother and infant are studied; an exception to this is 
the recent study by Ban and Lewis (1971 ) in which fathers as well as mothers 
and their infants were studied • first situation, ufed for younger 

infants (in the first 12 weeks of life) involves going into the infant's 
home and observing he kinds of infant and maternal behairiors. For example^ 
such maternal behaviors as looking at, talking to, holding, tpuehing auid smiling 
arc recorded as well as infant behaviors of vocalization, smiling, moving and 
playing# Each 10 seconds an observer records what infant and mother behaviors 
have occurred and which behaviors follow or instigate other behaviors (see 
Lewis, 1971 for a full description). 

When the Infant is a yeacr old or older, another setting is used to observe 
his behavior] this is best described as a free plauy situatiw* Tlie mother and 
infEUit are placed In a roOTi filled with toys and the infant’s behavior toward 
his mother is recorded# Four nmjor behaviors are recorded: amount of vocali- 

zation, looking at, touching and proximity seeking (see ^Idberg & Levis, I969 
for a full description). 

A useful classification for the matrix of parent behaviors directed toward 
their Infants and the matrix of infant behaviors directed toward their parents Is 
to divide these behaviors into praxlmal and distal behaviors. Proximal behav- 
iors arc those which have to do with touching, holding and rocking. In general, 
behaviors which involve ^ysical contact. Distal behaviora are those behaviors 
such as looking at, smiling and vocalizing to, behaviors which can be perfonied 
at a distance. These behaviors also are contact behaviors, but l^ls contact is 
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not as direct and physical as the others. For example, the mother remains in 

contact by talking to her child when she Ipaves the room. While contact is 

maintained, it is clearly different from touching the infant. In both oases, 

the mother interacts with her infant, however, in one, the interaction (or 

bonding) is through distal behavior, in the other, proximal* 

Observation of parents ' behavior toward their infants fraoa the earliest 

ages--wit.hin the first three weeks of life (see Moss, I967 ) or older, for 

example, within the first twelve weeks (see Lewis, I97I )- -reveals that the 

types of parental attachment behavior direeted toward the infants varies as a 

function of the infants* sex. For example, it has been repeatedly found that 

from the earliest age, mothers look at and talk to their girl Infants more 

§ 

'than they do to their boy Infants, In fact, looking at and talking to behav- 
iors are greater for girls over the entire first two years of life. Hiua, 
the maternal distal mode of behavior is greater towaxd girls than boys. 

The proxiiTAl mode --touching, holding, rocking, kissing, etc. --is somewhat 
more ecanpllcated. For the first few months of life, b<^s receive more prooci- 
mal behavior than do girls; however, by six months of age, this has reversed 
itself : girls receive more proximal behavior than boys . By six months of 

age, and for the next year or two, girls receive more proximal and distal 
behavior than boys. 



Obviously, what the parent does to the infant, 1 *e Infant la likely to do 
back. This is. In fact, the Implicit Intention of this kind of parental behav- 
ior. It reflects an important socialization process which is being taught 
differentially as a function of the child's sex. It would appear that the 
major soclaiization process, in tez^ns of attachment or social behavior, is to 
move the Infant from a proximal mode of social interactlcxi to that of a distal 
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mode; the foraier an infant mode while the latter an adult mode of interaction. 
For example, the face to face, frontal bodily contact between the infant and 
his mother must eventually' be replaced by the visual gaze interaction of the 
adult. The child is moved from a close physical contact with its social 
world to an essentially visual contact with its world. This socialization 
process is carried out and for the most part, completed^within the first two 
years of life. Moreover, we have noticed a difference in the speed of this 
socialization process as a function of the sex of the child. Kie data suggest 
that boys are moved faster from the proximal to the distal foimi of social rela- 
tion. By the end of the first year of life, girls touch and stay close to 
their mother significantly more than do boys. Data in the free play situation 
described earlier indicate this sox difference: female inf suits at a year of 

age are allowed, encouraged and spend significantly more time touching and 
staying in close proximity to their mothers than are males. This is not to 
say that girls are not socialized away from the proxijBal mode of bchavlor-- 
they are --but they are being encouraged to move aws^ at later siges. For 
example, it is not until two years of age that a decline in girls' proximal 
behavior is observed. Moreover, we suspect that within our culture the social- 
ization from proximal to distal behavior is never as sever# for girls . 

Observation of the methods of socializing ycnuig children to employ distal 
rather than proximal forms of behavior are Informative. Many differing methods 
arc used. One widely used method is to turn the infant from a face to face 
proximal position to a face to back posltion--the Infant facing enray frera and 
not touching the mother • 'Hiis is accomplished with an easy turning motion and 
usually appears gentle in tone. A further technique is to attract the atten- 
tion of the infant away from the mother by pointing out or suggesting the Infsunt 
play with some object. 
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The* following is an excei^t from a protocol of a year-old boy and his 
mother. This mother was particularly interested in developing autonomy in 
her son: 

Walking now with both toys. In square 6. Drops the lawnmower. Squats 
in square 6. Vocalizes to mother. Looks around room. Mallet in his right 
hand. Standing now in square 7* Goes to mother. Touches her. (l5 seconds ) 

Turns from her and walks away. Smiling, In squar^j 6. Trips and falls. 
Now in square 7« Going toward mother. She is touching his head. He is 
touching her, (50 seconds) 

She throws the dog and cat far from her. He looks. ^ He smiles and goes 
tov:ard them. In square 5> now square 2^ square 1. M.cks up the cat. Has 
mallet in right hand. Going toward the mother. Drops the cat* (45 seconds ) 

In square 4, Leans against mother. Looks up at her. Mallet in right 
hand. She vocalizes to him. She turns him around. He is facing away and 
smiling* Mallet in right hand, (60 seconds ) 

Goes to square 3. Picks up the cat. Goes to mother again. Drops 
cat and goes to mother and leans against her. Looks up at her. Mallet in 
rigiit hand. She turns him around. (75 seconds) 

This was Just 75 seconds in a 13-minute protocol but it demonstrates the 
type of socialization technique which mothers employ, especially toward their 
sons. It should be pointed out that fathers* behavior towaxd their children 
show similar types of behavior as a function of the sex of their Infant (Ban 
& Lewis ^ 1971 )* Iri this particular situation^ the mother both turns her son 
from her as well as distracts him from her by throwing a toy far from her and 



suggestiijg by this action (somatlmes explicitly) that the child get It. 

It appears from our observations of the interaction between parent and 
child j ^hat boys are usually quickly moved from a proximal form of interaction 
in our society. Wi^ln the first six months the high degree of physical prox^ 
imity which the mother directs toward her infant boy is reversed. Why the 
mother initlsilly touches the boy more than the girl is a diffic\ilt question. 
There are^ however^ several alternatives: (l) boys ar*e more valuable to the 
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* ■ ’ ‘ tw. \ at birth than 

' ** • ' ? ica' ^*.: iln^icr. than iu glris^ while girls quiet 

‘ i * thar* . *y:» . Kach uf the^n three possibilities 

*' ’ . - ‘ i‘ 1< A* !hl,‘ j't'int it is in't {osr:ibI<* to determine which 

; f It-', I' b<^ nntrd, hf^^pyeri that newborn boys, In fact, do 

' ' •'* f. 4 ! 1 , f il ly as n runs^quence of a inare^ severe traiunatic 

* ^ '"-1 h more rrequentiy to boy thaji to girl infants* 

r *h»' reason(s), that boys are Initially touched more often than girls^ 
ni^ or a^’e this b.aa mnnod to be the case* We earmot be certain as 

-b . til .!>, h«jwi V* r', ccir^Ti* fits from mothers as well as our own observa^ 

•i • - tc t ruspi‘ ion that the motive of autonomy or independence may 

• s 

j ln> a x Llr, As a funetton of societal stereotypes, mothers believe that 
boy«j rathor than girls should be independent and encouraged to explore and 
waster th^ir world. This is antithetical to proximal behavior--in fact it 
way b#' antithetical to all close interpersonal relationships* As this becemes 
an increasingly relevant motive, mothers start to wean their aona from physi- 
cal contact with them* 

The atydiea from which these data were obtained are too recently com- 
pleted to be able to clearly state their conaequences In terms of adults' 
soeial patterns* It is possible, however, to discuss some sex difference In 
Urrws (#J adult interpersonal relationships and determine the likeUhood that, 
la fact, these way ^ ^used by this very early differential serialization 
p>^#ss* la the American society at large, and especial^ in the Puritan 
aspeet of Uiat culture %^lch usually is defined as its principal eemponert, 
me find that wen and wosmn are allowed ccnslderably dl^erent degrees of 
freedow In terms of proximity in Interpersoiukl relationships. In general, for 
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rn'*n iri < \ir (Miltair t-, ] rc^ximitj (l. u h 1 ) Ir. roriricted to the Opposite sex and 

ilr, runctifjn is primarily noxual in naturt . Tliat Is to say, men are allowed 
to touch women usua.Liy for sexual reasons only and^ in general^ are not allowed 
to make jiiysicai contact with other men. That does not mean to say that men, 
in fact, don't make physical contact with other men. But the times and situa* 
tions arc highl^y prescribed. In great excitement, at a, football game, for 
example, men are allowed to embrace and hug other men* In extreme emotional 
distress, as in the case of combat when one man collapsel in the arms of 
another man, contact between men is also accepted. However ,, even this is 
looked upon as somewhat vinusual* In general, men are only touched by other 
men if a prescribed service such as barbering or doctoring is being performed. 

I 

Even then the contact is not to be enjoyed: gooseflesh from a barber's touch 

is embarrassing. Male contact with women is almost never without sexual over- 
tones, with the exception of contact with females at either age extreme. 

While women in our culture are restricted in their proximal behavior toward 
men, they are allowed much more contact with o^er women. Riey may embrace 
each other or even dance together. It is not wiuaual to see teenage rock 
television programs where girls are dancing together. It would be strauige to 
see two boys dancing together' This is equally true for older people | two 
aunts dancing together would be considered quite nozmal, whereas two uncles 
dancing together would not be. 'Die list of sex differences in approved con- 
tact between people of^the same sex is extensive; however, it can be expanded 
to the general differences in prcdiibltiixi In physical contact. Consider ‘Uie 
sex differences in the amount of ji^slcal contact allowed toward children. 

It is highly appropriate, indeed incorporated in the fendnine ideal, for 
woincn to touch children. It is less appropriate and much leas in the masculine 
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id< ,il , fur rm^ri tu do Uiic. We have bu^ ri aruiAyzlnc amounts of contact, but it 
aliould not cscaj^c the reader that the imture of the? contact may be eciuaULy 
imy)uriant . Here, too, nex diffcrenceR are obvious: women not only touch more, 
but their* touching is more gentle , Wlien a man does touch, he is expected to 
touch fiT^mly, T>ius , even in those situations where: both men and women can 
touch, there is still a difference in their behavior. ^ 

It is important to note that we have been talking about a society in some 
unitary sense. In any discussion of society, especially^in a culture where 
the social structure Is as diverse as our own, it is Important to keep in mind 
the diversity of subcultures within the society. While this sex stereotype 
may be ti'uc for largo se^enta of the culture and ore generally reflected in 
the mass media, these storeotypea are not to be found universally throughout 
our culture. For example, among the Italians, Greeks, or Jews, the amount of 
physical contact between men appears to be greater than general. Observation 
of the behavior of peoples from these kinds of cultuiral groups supports the 
notion that proximal behavior toward boy infanta la culture specific. More- 
over, since adult males engage in more same sex contact, it would strongly 
sxaggest that the relationship between infant socialization practices and adult 
beliavior is more than casual. Obviously, we have implied it is directly 
related, Ibccluding long term longitudinal study, cross cultural investigation 
of cilffcrrenees in infant handling and adult praotlces is the best way to con- 
fii^n Ihcoo hypotheses , 0 

To sunsiiarlza what we have learned in the last few ye^s in terms of 
attaclunant behavior suggests that children are moved fr^i a proximal to a 
distal relationship In which visual regard becemes one of the prime modes of 
social Intoractlon, Because of differential concern for autonomy as a fimction . 
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of tJic sex of t^e chiU, V)oy ai'c moved more rapidly from proximal to 

distal forms of attacluncnt behavior. Ciirls in this society are also moved 
along this continuum of social interaction, though l.ess rapidly. By two years 
of age, a Girl shows the same pattern which has emerced a year earlier for 
boys. Moreover, the data suggest that the socialisation is undertaken less 
intensely for girls than hoys. The conscquonccs of this early dirferential 

socialization is seen in adult behavior. We believe that these eajrly sex 

4 

differences are reflected in the social interaction of adult members of our 
society. In general, wcmien are allowed more proximal behavior with other 
members of the society, both adults and children, whereas men are restricted 
in their proximal behavior. Finally, even when both sexes are alllowed proxi-' 
mal behavior, men are required to be less gentle and, in general, to express 
less feeling. 

What does this mean in terms of comparing men and women? Is there some-- 
thing in these findings which is relevant for the women’s liberation movement? 
In part, they seem to indicate that in social interpersonal relationships, 
women in our society have more freedom of action and more available choices. 

It is important to emj^asi^e that this analysis is only generally true; the 
exceptions, and there are many, usually center around action (such as going 
out by oneself) rather than fading. What is meant is that woman don’t wish 
to be with one Mother but rather they can’t be "at large" without men. The 
one major obstacle In Women’s expression of this soclaUzad advantage Is the 
feeling of self hate opinion to all groups who feel powerless, ^us, many 
women contemptuous of other women, which confounds their basic ability-- 
the differential advantage of being allowed contact and feeling. 
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In this discus; s ion, proximal behavior and feeling have been vi'-wed as 
punitive goals, Wiiile tJieir positive valence would seem obvious to some, our 
society in general does not view them as such. Thus, it Is not out of generos- 
ity that women are allowed these characteristics. In a society where u '^peti- 
tion Is extreinoly iinportant, proximal and feeling behaviors may be disadvanta- 
geous. Individuation, the benchmark of a competitive society, is antithetical 
to group behavior ; proxima.'. '..nd feeling behaviors are by definition communal 
rather than individual acti-'^ities, * 

One could argue, therefore, that it is not a case of a society al.lowing 
these values to women but preventing men from having them. People are becom- 

iig aware of this. Perhaps it is no accident that the new social movement 

1 

combines both a rejection of tlie masculine ideal (competition, etc, ) and a 
desire for more proximal and feeling Interactions, TCnowing this, the goal of 
people Interested in feeling and group interaction must move toward embracing 
the feminine ideal. — the feminization of society rather than its masculinization. 
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